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in respect to manumission of their slaves. As late as the 
constitutional convention of 1850-51, "in drafting a provision 
against the exercise of arbitrary authority against persons 
and property, the word 'freeman' was objected to, because it 
was urged that its insertion might preclude action, in case 
the state should desire to banish a certain portion of its 
population. In order to remove doubts as to this point, an 
amendment was added to the clause declaring that it was 
not to be held to prevent the legislature from regulating and 
disposing of the colored population 'as they may see fit.' " 

The author divides the history of free negroes in Mary- 
land into two periods, "one before, the other after the gen- 
eral emancipation of the civil war period." His work deals 
only with the first period. It may be regretted that he did 
not extend this to the actual year of emancipation (1864) 
instead of stopping at 1860. What part was taken by the 
free negroes in the civil war, and how the negro's position 
was affected by the war, would have been interesting points 
for inclusion, as the final phase of "free negroism" before 
general emancipation and reconstruction. But Dr. Wright's 
researches have been so diligent, and the published result 
is so replete both with facts and with citations of sources, 
that all future investigators of negro history and slavery 
will be under great indebtedness to him. C. S. T. 

The Founding of New England. By James Truslow 
Adams. (Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, c 1921. 
pp. XI, 482). 

At the risk of irrelevancy, a review of this book may well 
begin with a word of welcome to the publishers. In the last 
two or three years the Atlantic Monthly Press has been 
rapidly advancing to a rank in the publishing of books, which 
compares very favorably with the high standing of the 
famous periodical from which it takes its name. The work 
before us is its first contribution to the class of painstaking 
historical investigation. It is to be hoped that the book is 
not merely a result of tercentenary interest in Pilgrim an- 
cestry, but a forerunner of other studies as excellent as this. 
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The author of the book is also a comparatively liew addi- 
tion to the field df histotical writing, having previously inib- 
lished only two locftl histories. Writing from the modem 
viewpoint, with infinite care in research and with sound 
judgment, he has produced one of the most imfwrtant his- 
torical books of recent years. While never failing to cite his 
authorities for countless minute details, and never losing 
sight of his main theme, he has also succeeded well, on the 
whole, in imparting live interest to his narrative. But the 
interest or readability of the story may be still further in- 
creased, if a later edition of the book is ever published, if 
many of the sentences are cut into two or three. The author 
displays a fondness for multiplication of clauses, so that the 
reader, when he does arrive at a new sentence, often finds 
himself wondering into what it may lead him. For example : 
"Under the circumstances, it is significant that over one half 
of the church members seem to have voted for Bradstreet 
and compromise, for it is fair to presume that they would 
include a much larger proportipn of irreconcilables than 
the .unenfranchised body of non-church members, who 
would have nothing to gain by fighting England to a finish, 
in order to preserve a church of which they were not mem- 
bers, and a theocratical government which excluded them 
from power." In the midst of sentences such as this, the 
reader is grateful for occasional lighter touches; as when 
we are told that the Massachusetts Court flatly refused to 
obey a royal mandate, "and so notified the King, though they 
sent him their prayers for his eternal happiness." 

In his treatment of the subject, the author has followed 
the pr68eht-day method of viewiiig the colonies not as in- 
dependent bodies politic, nor as the nucleus of the nation 
into which they were later united, but as a part — and at 
first only a small part — of the JBritish empire. The early 
history oi New England is carefully studied "i^ainst the 
background of the economic and imperial conditions and 
thfeoties of the time." The entire work is based on the 
author'ii oyth examination of the crista! sourees, 8upple» 
mehted by wise use of a verjr Widfe range of seeondftry 
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sources, both old and new. Much of the treatise's value 
depends on the skill with which the researches of the best 
modem investigators have been utilized, to supplement the 
primary material. There seem to be no references to Good- 
win's "Pilgrim Republic," or to Fiske's "Beginnings of New 
England." John Fiske, of coures belonged to the older 
school of "philosophic" historians. His exact references to 
authorities are few, and later research has upset some of 
his conslusions. But the time has not yet come when his 
work can be entirely set aside. 

As Mr. Adams states in his Preface, "The older concep- 
tion of New England history, according to which that sec- 
tion was considered to have been settled by persecuted re- 
ligious refugees, devoted to liberty of conscience, who, in the 
disputes with the mother-country, formed a united mass of 
liberty-loving patriots unanimously opposed to an unmiti- 
gated tyranny, has, happily, for many years, been passing." 
The author accordingly "has tried to indicate that economic 
as well as religious factors played a very considerable part 
in the great migration during the early settlement period, in 
the course of which over sixty-five thousand Englishmen left 
their homes for various parts of the New World, of which 
number approximately only four thousand were to join the 
New England churches. He has also endeavored to exhibit 
the workings of the theocracy, and to show how, in the period 
treated, the domestic struggle against the tyranny exercised 
by the more bigoted members of the theocratic party was of 
greater importance in the history of liberty than the more 
dramatic contest with the mother country." 

In all this the author has done exceedingly well. The 
main criticism of his work is that he has not always pro- 
jected himself sufficiently into the past. Seventeenth-cen- 
tury events often need to be interpreted in the light of the 
seventeenth-century spirit, and not alone by twentieth-cen- 
tury scholarship. It is not at all a pleasing picture of the 
"Pilgrim Fathers" which is set before the reader, and it is 
hard to fancy a reader finishing the book and being proud 
of a Massachusetts Bay lineage. There is, of course, good 
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reason for a great many shadows in the picture. But there 
were some brighter lights, which the author has not caught. 
In striving to correct the undue idealization and glorification 
into which earlier writers commonly fell, he has gone rather 
far toward the other extreme of depreciation. The force of 
the religious motive in the migration is, we think, somewhat 
underestimated. And in some particulars, as the treatment 
of the Indians and the inconsistencies of theocratic intoler- 
ancy, for example, the present author's estimates fail to 
take into account any of the explanatory and perhaps par-; 
tially exculpatory facts to which Fiske called attention. On 
these two points it will do the reader no harm to supplement 
Mr. Adams' account with pages 226-229 and 144-146 of 
"The Beginnings of New England." 

One of the most valuable contributions made by the book 
lies in the clearness with which economic and political rela- 
tions with England are set forth. To some readers, the 
heroism of the patriots of '76 might seem unduly diminished 
by any suggestion that they magnified the "tyranny" of 
the mother country. It is on this point that the work of 
earlier histroians is in most need of revision, and Mr. Adams 
has rendered Amreican history a great service in retelling 
this part of the story so faithfully and so convincingly. 

Typographically the book is most pleasing, and we are re- 
minded that it is still possible to bind books well. There is 
an excellent index, although the preparation of an adequate 
index to so comprehensive a work, with its multitude of 
facts, was a task which many precedents would have said 
might be shirked. Unfortunately there is no bibliography, 
and the lack is only in small part made up by the careful 
foot-note references. C. S. T. 

Opening a Highway to the Pacific, J8S8-2846. By James 
Christy Bell, Jr., Ph.D. [Columbia University Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. XCVI, No. 1]. 
(New York: Columbia University, 1921. pp. 209). 

This is a monograph which was written "to study the 
hopes and fears and ideas of a definite, and, in its way, artic- 



